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T ODAY, the whole of this 
column Is devoted to 
news of books and their 
authors. 

This Is expected to be the 
greatest publishing season 
since the war and, though the 
autumn’s books, as they come 
out, will of course be reviewed 
In our literary pages,- advance 
news from the coulisses of 
Publishers’ Row will be of 
Interest, I hope, to the great 
majority of my readers. To 
those who “ already have a 
book" I apologise and say au 
revoir until next Sunday. 

I now hand over to the fore¬ 
most literary spy (he is uncon¬ 
nected with this newspaper) In 
London. 


Fiction 

"DIG books mean big business. 

The longer the novel, the 
longer It absents Itself from 
the shelves of the circulating 
library, the publisher’s best 
friend. Small wonder, then, 
that Mr. Gollancz (with the 
Cresset Press) Is pleased with 
Guy Endor’s “King of 
Paris,” a .200,000-word Ameri¬ 
can Book-of-the-Month Club 
choice. It reconstructs—with 
gusto, it is safe to say—the 
lives of Dumas p6re et fils. 
Hardly pausing for breath, Mr. 
Gollancz plans to publish 
another 200.000 -worder In 
November: “And Walk In 
Love," a novel by Henrietta 
Buckmaster, who makes St. 
Paul her central figure. 

Even longer (this time from 
Collins) will be a 928-page 
American novel, “ The Ton¬ 
tine,” by Thomas Costain. With 
the greatest possible faith in 
the public's desire for quantity, 
Collins have prepared 100,000 
copies of this saga of three 
families. 

In October we shall see 
MacKlnlay Kantor’s “ Ander- 
sonville" (W. H. Allen), which 
with its 768 pages has been 
proving of the order of popu¬ 
larity of “ Gone With The 
Wind” in America. Known 


there as " The Big A,” It 
taken the Pulitzer Prize. Here, 
the first printing of 60,000 
copies will take forty tons of 
paper. 

Not that our own novelists 
are shy of length. Nicholas 
Monsarrat takes rather more 
than 200,000 words to tell an 
explosive story of African racial 
problems: “The Tribe That 
Lost It^ Head” (Cassell). Miss 
Rebecca West, In “The Foun¬ 
tain,. Overflows,” approaches 
175,000 words, and gives warn¬ 
ing that it Is only the first part 
of a marathon work running 
Into several volumes. Macmil¬ 
lan . take the Initial plunge, in 
November. 

As might be expected, Jona¬ 
than Cape has at least one 
first novel lively enough, to 
compete with such Goliaths: 
David Williams’s “Agent From 
The West." said to be a humor¬ 
ous peep into Rurltanla forty 
years on. So have Seeker and 
Warburg, who consider Jack 
Reynolds’s “A Sort Of Beauty,” 
worthy of a first print of 15,000 
copies. 

More Fiction 

DOTH Putnam, with “The 

• Sanity Inspectors,” by Fried¬ 
rich Delch, and Methuen, with 
“ The Old Umbrella,” by Kelvin 
Llridemann, introduce' new 
foreign fiction In October. 
Novelist Robert Kee translates 
" The Sanity Inspectors ”, from 
Its original German: It con¬ 
cerns a priest and a psychia¬ 
trist. “ The Old Umbrella ” 
comes from Scandinavia with 
a ready-made reputation. : 

Hamish Hamilton has high 
hopes of a first novel with , a 
Cambridge background, “The 
Apprentices," by June Hooper, 
while a surprising first-novelist 
Is Dr. C. S. Lewis (Bles), who 
retells the story of Psyche and 
Cupid In “ Till We Have Faces,” 


PEOPLE and THINGS: By ATTICUS 


but not, It seems, without 
theology creeping in. 

Established novelists have 
not been idle. Later this 
month Pamela Hansford John¬ 
son Investigates love and con¬ 
science In “The Last Resort” 
(Macmillan); Alfred Duggan’s 
“ Winter Quarters ” (Faber) 
tells of two young Gauls out 
and about in Julius Caesar’s 
day. Rome is the locale of 
Alexander Baron’s “Queen Of 
The East” (Collins), with 
Aurellan as Emperor. 

William Sansom, faithful to 
his home ground, portrays In 


“The Loving, Eye” (Hogarth) 
a Londoner’s obsession with a 
woman “ across the way,” while 
for those who recognised 
William . Golding’s worth In 
“ Lord Of The|. Files,” there Is 
his third—and, It Is. promised, 
terror-filled—novel, “Pincher 
Martin?’ (Faber). 

Lives and Letters ; 
r pHE next two months, are 
± .nlcel.y 'seasoned with 
biographies. . One, of them, 
Georgina ’Battlscomhe’s “ Mrs. 
Gladstone ” (Constable), re¬ 
veals how to be happy though 


married to a G.O.M. For 
admirers of “ The Blessed 
Girl,” Rupert Hart-Davis pro¬ 
mises Lady Emily Lutyens's 
“The Birth of Rowland,” In 
which Lady Emily’s parents are 
seen through letters exchanged 
during enforced separation be¬ 
fore her elder brother’s birth. 
“Letters: Virginia Woolf and 
Lytton Strachey” (Chatto & 
Windus, with Hogarth) pan 
confidently be, awaited as the 
fascinating product of two 
unusual : minds. An unusual 
family will surely be found in 
“My Family And Other 


Animals," the . Book Society 
choice for October, by Gerald 
Durrell (Hart-Davis). 

A letter written by Bernard 
Shaw at twenty-one. comprises 
“My Dear Dorothea” 
(Phoenix); In It the. young 
philosopher sets down what he 
calls “a practical system of 
moral education for females.” 
Claire Wlnsten has provided 
Illustrations. 

Robert Speaight’s “Life of 
Hilaire Belloc” (Hollis and 
Carter) will not be ready before 
“ Testimony to Hilaire Belloc ” 
(Methuen), which promises an 
Intimate glimpse of the early 
Belloc by his daughter and 
son-in-law. 

A large canvas Is needed for 
“The Heart Has Its Reasons,” 
by the Duchess of - Windsor 
(Michael Joseph). For more 
bizarre recollections one must 
wait for Gerald Hamlltpn’s 
“ Mr. Norris and I ” (Wingate), 
by the alleged model for 
Christopher Isherwood’s Mr. 
Norris who changed trains so 
entertainingly in the thirties. 

The , Wide World- 
AMONG travel books there Is 
" Lord Kinross’s “Portrait 
of Greece” (Max Parrish), 
Illustrated with forty full • 
colour photographs by the 
Greek cameraman. Dimitri, 
who obviously derived both 
pleasure and stimulus from the 
assignment. The camera Is 
busy again In “Spring on-an 
Arctic Island” (Gollancz), by 
Katherine Schernian, who 
writes of the Eskimos. 

These lovable, generous 
people are again Investigated 
In “ The Last Kings of Thule,” 
this time by a Gallic wit, Jean 
Malaurie (Allen and Unwin). A 
stranger record Is Lobsang 
Rampa’s “The Third Eye” 
(Seeker and Warburg), a 
lama’s-eye view of life in a 
Tibetan monastery. 

Endeavour on the high seas 
and below them is represented 
by Eric C. Hiscock’s “ Round 
The World In Wanderer III” 
(Oxford), ’ an account of a 
three-year journey In a thirty- 
foot yacht, and “ Man Explores 
The Sea,” James Dugan’s ABC 
of underwater exploration 
(Hamish Hamilton). Africa, in 
travel books, Is never far away, 
and magic, animals, and chil¬ 
dren are anecdotally recalled 
by Alberto Dent! di Plrajno in 
“ A Grave For A Dolphin ” 
(Deutsch). 

Light-heartedly, the Lifeman 
returns from New York In 
“Potter on America” (Hart- 
Davis); -and it must be 
recorded for cookery - book 
enthusiasts who like travel- 
stained recipes that on the way 
is “Round The World In 80 


Dishes,” by Lesley Blanch 
(Murray). _ 

The ever-growing literature 
arising from the last war will 
receive ' many additions. 
Douglas : Bader Introduces 
“ Wing Leader,” by Group- 
Captain J. E. Johnson (Chatto 
& Windus). Group-Captain 
Peter Townsend, introducing 
“ Lonely Warrior ” (Souvenir 
Press), says of its author, Bel¬ 
gian flyer Jean Offenburg, 
D.F.C.: “He was a redoubtable 
fighter, more serious than most, 
perhaps . . . with a turn of 
phrase and wit.” 

In " The One That Got 
Away” (Collins, with Michael 
Joseph), Kendal Burt and 
James Leasor tell of Franz von 
Werra, who achieved temporary 
notoriety as the only • German 
prisoner of war in Britain to 
escape successfully from camp. 
It has been left to novelist 
Jerrard Tlckell to reveal, in 
“Moon Squadron” (Wingate), 
the inside story of the R.A.F.’s 
hazardous contact with enemy- 
occupied Europe. 

A war book of a different 
colour will be Basil Dean’s long 
(592 pages) “Theatre At War” 
(Harrap), the story of E.N.S.A, 

Theatre 

'T'HAT cry, ■ “Television Is 
x killing the theatre,” seems 
not to have been heard clearly 
by the book publishers, for a 
strong whiff of greasepaint 
pervades their autumn lists, 
“Michael Redgrave: / Actor,” 
might loosely be Included 
among “ fan-books,” but, pre¬ 
pared with critical care by 
Richard Flndlater, it is obvi¬ 
ously destined for Intelligent 
fans. Heinemann will alsc 
raise the curtain on “Freddy 
Lonsdale,” a sharp-eyed bio¬ 
graphy of her witty playwright 
father by Frances Donaldson. 

An Intriguing bit of theatre, 
surely, will be “Mr. and Mrs 
Daventry,” by Frank Harris 
(Richards Press), resulting 
from the discovery of Mrs 
Patrick Campbell's “ prompt 
copy” of the text of the play 
based on Oscar Wilde’s 
scenario. 

Harold Hobson edits the 
first “ International Theatre 
Annual ’’ (Calder), his contribu¬ 
tors Including playwrights 
Arthur Miller and J o h r 
Whiting, and players Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Sair 
Wanamaker. We may have te 
wait until November for the 
first full-dress biography ol 
Beerbohm Tree (Methuen), bul 
the authorship Is In capable 
hands; Hesketh Pearson (whe 
once acted in his subject's com¬ 
pany before turning writer) car 
be relied on not to spare thal 
Tree. 




